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LIBRARIES AND STUDY CLUB WORK 


The burdens placed upon the librarians of the public libraries of Wisconsi 
in their efforts adequately to serve their study clubs in the preparation of 
outlines and in furnishing suitable material for serious study is steadily grow- 
ing heavier and heavier. That the librarians of the state may be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the aids to study club work furnished by the State 
Library Commission, we are printing elsewhere in this issue a statement from 
Miss Bascom relative to the work, and adding a list of the outHnes and other 
aids which will be furnished by the commission. We strongly urge that the 
librarian use the utmost endeavor to induce the study clubs to follow some 
systematic plan of their work, preferably adopting one of the prepared out- 
lines. If this is done the local librarian will not only be in a position to re- 
ceive more help from the commission, but she will also find that her own re- 
sources will be more easily and effectively presented to the members of the: 


elub. 
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A correspondent sug- 

An uneasy gests that we print the 

feeling the following editorial. 

We gladly accept the sug- 

gestion. ‘‘How do you feel when you 

read the Bulletin? One Wisconsin 

librarian says, ‘It really gives me an 

uneasy feeling to read the Builetin. 

There are so many things I want to 
do.’ >? 


Miss Marion 
Changes inthe Humble who for 
commission staff some time has been 
a library visitor up- 
on the commission staff and an in- 
structor in the library school, and has 
charge of the children’s work of the 
commission, leaves April 15th to take 
up editorial work with the Detroit 
Public Library. April first, Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter goes to Honolulu 
on a seven months’ leave of absence 
to organize the historical department 
of the public library of Hawaii and 
to do substitute work in the same 
library. 


Richard Harding Davis, 
who was at once a volum- 
inous and popular writer 
and consequently should 
have been a prosperous man, left an 
estate valued at $56,155.66. Of this 
$6,713.99 was personal, while $49,- 
449.67 was real property, represent- 
ing his equity in Cross Roads Farm. 
His royalties from books and moving 
picture rights were fixed at $5,002.10. 
Henry James left an estate of ap- 
‘proximately $159,000. Besides a one- 
third interest in a business block in 
‘Syracuse, New York, valued at $140,- 
000, he left about $79,000 in England. 


Authors’ 
earnings 
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The commission is 


‘Poetry’ and continuing its policy 
‘‘eye witness of furnishing special 
accounts of books for small pub- 


lic libraries whose 
book funds are limit- 
ed. There have re- 
cently been grouped together special 
poetry groups and also a new group, 
‘*Kye witness accounts of the war.’’ 
Elsewhere will be found a more detail- 
ed statement of their character. Our 
thought is that through the use of 
these books the smaller public libra- 
ries may be able to attract and serve 
patrons who otherwise might fail in 
finding the local collection attractive. 


the war’’ for 
small libraries. 


Dr. Allan McLane 
Libraries | Hamilton, in his ‘‘ Recol- 
increase lections of an Alienist,’’ 
book sales in speaking of the bio- 


graphy of his grandfa- 
ther, Alexander Hamilton, says that 
the profits were small. ‘‘Possibly I 
might have had more return were it 
not for the sales to the public libra- 
ries, which in recent years have hurt 
most authors, and to a great degree 
publishers.’’ This is a view that has 
been repeatedly held but, we think, 
mistakenly. The Publishers’ Weekly 
does not agree with Dr. Hamilton and 
in a recent issue says: ‘‘The librarian 
is not a merchant: he does not wish 
to be a merchant. He wants more 
books read; he is desirous, for selfish 
and altruistic reasons, of having more 
books sold. * * * The spirit of 
the public library, however, is that of 
the missionary, not the merchant. It 
may be glad to help the sale of books 
—just as the Washington Publie Li- 
brary did—but that is a long way 
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from entering into the business of 
bookselling.’’? Our own view is that 
the library is essentially the book- 
store’s evangelist, continually preach- 
ing the gospel of books to those who 
do not read; reaching hundreds of the 
public whom the bookstore itself 
could never reach, and. transforming 
them from non-reading, non-book buy- 
ing persons into readers and potential 
book buyers. 


A short time since we 
printed lists of the ten 
best poems variously 
selected. The New York 
Branch Library News has collected 
a new list selected by its correspond- 
ents. Excluding those previously 
given the list includes the following: 

Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach 

Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar 

Keats’ Ia Belle Dame Sans Merci 

Tagore’s To a Portrait 

Kipling’s Gunga Din 

Mrs. Browning’s Sonnet from the 
Portuguese (IIT) 

Amy Lowell’s Patterns 

Jonson’s Song to Celia 

Marlowe’s The Passionate Shep- 
herd to His Love 

Service’s The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew 

Kingsley’s The Sands 0’ Dee 

Longfellow’s Sandalphon 

Lowell’s Aladdin 

Ingalls’ Opportunity 


The ten best 
poems again 
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Now that the bird- 

Why build house season is upon us, 

bird houses the somewhat homorous 

essay written by a little 

foreign school boy in Superior under 

the title Why and how I build a bird 
house will interest. 

‘“‘T built a bird house because we 
need more birds to sing to us and to 
eat the worms in the trees. If ev- 
ery boy would help the dumb animals 
instead of killing them we might be 
able to see a bird once in six months. 
I think with the collection we have 
made we will have more birds than 
we ever had. By the time June gets 
here all the pretty houses will be 
rented and maybe the birds will stay 
all winter so they will be sure and 
get a house next spring. I made my 
bird house out of a quarter oak so it 
weighs too much for the birds to — 
move to the south in the fall. We 
will have to watch our houses or 
while they are on exhibition they 
might be rented before the season. 
My house or the birdhouse rather, is 
about seven by ten. I covered it 
with dark brown bark and put the 
finishing touches on with the birch 
bark. I have a porch extending out 
about three inches and a post on each 
side of the house. Then I have cross 
pieces that meet at the top of the 
poles, and from there up is birch 
bark. It is a cosy and warm place 
and has one room. 

Norman Schiller.’’ 
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BOOK REPAIRING 


By Helen R. Cochran, Instructor in Mending, Wisconsin Likrary School 


This paper lays no claim to original- 
ity. It is simply a reiteration and con- 
densation of material already accessible 
to librarians, for the purpose of recall- 
ing valuable and useful information 
which has no doubt, in many instances, 
been laid aside and forgotten. 

The problem of mending is always a 
growing problem: one that should be 
constantly in the mind of every libra- 
rian, especially those in the small libra- 
ries. The fact that it demands more and 
more time, money, and energy each year 
as the library becomes older, shows that 
it is a question that must be met and 
met absolutely. 

The’ effect-of allowing dilapidated, 
torn, and shabby books to circulate is 
harmful, not only economically, but 
ethically as well. It is an understood 
fact that a book’s usefulness is mate- 
rially shortened by neglect either to 
mend or bind as the case demands. It 
is equally true that the reading public 
will not treat a soiled or ragged book 
with respect, and a careless standard like 
a careless habit, once formed is hard to 
break. Just as people avoid stores that 
do not keep their stock in good shape, or 
that sell shabby goods, so they will 
neglect a library that is composed of dis- 
reputable looking books. Children 
especially should be taught the proper 
regard for books. One of the first aids 
in accomplishing this is to be sure that 
the library is a model of neatness and 
order. 

Considering this matter from another 
point of view, the public has the right 
to demand that its books be clean, whole, 
and as attractive in appearance as pos- 
sible. So the librarian is not properly 
caring for public property if she neglects 
the books in her charge. 


Care of books in the library 


“Care of books is as important as re- 
pair, and many a dollar might be saved 


if this were thoroughly understood.” 
Opening books 

There is considerable truth in the 
statement that the proper opening of 
books, a few leaves at a time, alternat- 
ing back and front, keeps the backs from 
breaking early, and in this way pro- 
longs the life, usefulness, and appear- 
ance of the books. This is one of the 
steps that many librarians fail to take, 
when books first come into the library, 
because they feel the pressure of their 
work and the lack of time. However, 
this ounce of prevention is worth con- 
sidering, for it saves time and expense 
later on. 
Shelving books 

Well-kept book shelves should be a 
joy to every librarian, not simply from 
a standpoint of neatness and order, but 
also from its economic side. For ‘‘im- 
possible as it may seem, the injury to 
books as they are handled and shelved 
in alibrary may be as real and as serious 
as that inflicted by the thoughtless patron 
outside. The lack of proper book sup- 
ports or the improper use of them; the 
crowding of the shelves so that an at- 
tempt to take a book from the shelf 
results in a severe strain to the top of 
the back if it does not actually tear it; 
the piling of books one on top of another 
on trucks or on tables, until the whole 
pile topples over—these are some of the 
things that hasten the books to the hos- 
pital just as surely as legitimate use.”’ 

Therefore, books should be kept up- 
right on the shelves, should not be 
crowded together, nor allowed to rest. 
on the front edges, and book supports 
should be used. See illustrations Wis- 
consin Bulletin April 1915, v. 11, oppo- 
site p. 117. 


Mending—Binding—Replacing 
In deciding whether it is more eco- 
nomical to bind or to mend, the time 
necessary to mend the book must be 
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taken into consideration. In many cases 
it is easy to use 50c. worth of time in 
mending a book, which if put into cash 
would have produced more permanent 
results. “Since rebinding will wear two 
or three times as long as the original 
binding, it pays to send to the bindery 
all books in constant demand, unless 
they can be replaced at a lower cost than 
the price of rebinding.” 

Mend 

1 Books which have been rebound 
once but which would not pay to 
rebind again. 

2 Books which have nearly outlived 
their usefulness, or are to be 
withdrawn when entirely worn 
out, 

3 Books which must be on the library 
shelves, but which are seldom 
used. 

4 Books printed on heavily loaded 
paper which will not pay to re- 
bind. 

(Bookbinding, by A. L. Bailey.) 
Bind 

1 Reference books. 

2 Books of permanent value. 

3 Recent fiction of the better class if 
it cannot be replaced by popular 
copyright edition. 

Note: ‘The majority of recent novels 
can be repaired sufficiently well by re- 
casing to last as long as the demand 
continues without requiring binding.’ 
(Wis. Bulletin Apr. 1915, v. 11, p. 116) 

4 Periodicals 
Replace 

1 All worth while books. 

Note: Librarians should try to keep 
their books on special subjects up to 
date. Do not replace an old book that 
has been worth while if there is a newer 
better book on the subject. 

2 Fiction of the popular copyright 

type, if interest demands that 
these books remain on the shelf. 


Points to be considered in repairing 
books 
1 Examine books carefully before shelv- 
ing and take from circulation when 
the first signs of wear appear. 
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2 Form practice of glancing through 
books for tears, loose leaves, broken 
joints, etc., when discharging and 
slipping books. 

3 Place books in poor condition upon a 
shelf designated ‘‘Mending shelf” 
at the delivery desk or transfer to 
the work room. 

4 Books needing repairs fall into the 

following classes: 
(Shelves in workroom should be 
labeled for each class) 

a For binding 

b For gluing and recasing 

ec For mending, cleaning and gen- 

eral repairs. 

d For disearding. 

(Wis. Bulletin, Apr. 1915, v. 11, p. 116) 

5 Time for mending. 

Light mending should be done 
every day. Part of this can be 
done while at the desk: tipping 
in, setting in loose leaves, mend- 
ing small tears, ete. Heavy 
mending should be done in the 
workroom on regular days, once 
or twice a week. In the very 
small libraries, open only twice 
a week, once a month is often 
enough to have a regular mend- 
ing day. 

6 Books that are to be bound should 
never be glued. 

7 Books that are mended should al- 
ways be put in a press until dry. 
Heavy books make good presses. 


Processes of Mending 


Light mending 

a Tears. Books with torn 
should be put aside and mended as soon 
as possible. For mending of this kind, 
a paste brush one inch wide, no. 9, is 
best. Material to be used is unglazed 
onion-skin paper s'*"s 0712 inch wide. 
These can be obtained from the Demo- 
crat Printing Co. at a small cost. 

Take a strip of paper a little longer 
than size of tear. Put paste on strip, 
put strip on tear. Be sure the corners 
of paper are well pasted down; otherwise 
it will soon tear off and work will have 


leaves 
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been of no avail. In books that receive 
hard usage, tears should be mended on 
both sides, especially with children’s 
books. This can be done easily by cut- 
ting paper strip double the length of 
tear, and folding it over the edge of leaf. 
Always put oiled paper between mended 
leaves, even when tear is small, to keep 
them from sticking together. 

Another method of mending tears is 
to put paste on tear, then put tissue 
paper over the tear, close book and press. 
When dry, remove all superfluous tissue 
paper. This leaves the surface smooth. 

b Loose leaves. “On discovering a 
loose leaf in a book the assistant some- 
times slips it out so that the edges ex- 
tend beyond the covers, for fear that it 
may be overlooked in repairing the 
book. Valuable books have been seri- 
ously damaged by this misplaced care, 
and the repair of others is made more 
difficult as a result of tears and actual 
mutilations while such books are in 
transit to the repair division. A slip 
laid in the book where there is a torn 
or loose leaf should be sufficient to insure 
proper attention.”’ 

Tipping in. Place the loose leaf on a 
piece of waste paper, cover it with an- 
other piece of paper, leaving one-eighth 
of an inch of the inner or sewed margin 
exposed. Apply paste to this margin, 
then insert leaf in its proper place in 
book, taking great care that the leaf 
does not project beyond the other leaves 
of the book. Close book and press. 
Trim projecting edges. This is the ap- 
proved method of putting loose leaves 
in books that are to be sent to the bind- 
ery. Never tip in glazed leaves, how- 
ever. 

Setting in with strips. Cut strip one- 
eighth inch shorter than leaf of book, 
fold down the middle. Put leaf in 
place in book. Put paste on paper strip. 
paste one-half of strip on loose leaf, 
and one-half opposite leaf of book. 
Press paper strip well into hinge with 
bone folder or finger nail; otherwise it 
will split when leaf is dry and book is 
opened. This method is the stronger 
and more lasting way of inserting loose 
leaves, and therefore, the best for books 
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not to be sent to the bindery. But care 
should be taken that it is not used too 
frequently in books that are to be bound, 
because this paper has to be removed 
before book can be bound. 


Heavy mending 

a Rebacking 

1 Remove old back of book. If cloth, 
this can be torn off, if leather, use sharp 
knife. 

2 Cut a strip of book cloth one inch 
longer than book at each end, and ex- 
tending about an inch at each side, de- 
pending upon the lettering on front of 
book; do not cover this if it can be 
helped. In cases where the lettering is 
too near the edge of book, the book cloth 
can be slipped under the cover. This is 
a neater method but takes more time. 

3 Cut a strip of manilla or heavy 


paper, slightly narrower than back of * 


book, and same length as book covers. 
Be sure it does not protrude over the 
side of book. 

4 Put paste on book cloth, put ma- 
nilla strip in center of book cloth, having 
the margin at each side the same, and 
the one at the top and bottom the same. 

5 Fold projecting book cloth over 
manilla strip at each end to crease it. 

6 Cut each hinge of book one inch 
from top and bottom. 

7 Place book in upright position, cov- 
ers open. 

8 Slip folds of book cloth over book 
hinges at top and bottom. 

9 Press down the cloth on sides of 
book and at fold. Besure all edges and 
corners are tightly pasted down. Put in 
press. 

10 Label with white ink or white 
gummed labels, unless lettering on old 
back is still good, then use that. In any 
case apply a coat of pyrox to preserve 
lettering. 

11 Put in new end papers. 

b Sewing torn backs. Torn backs 
can be mended sometimes by sewing. 
This does not hold long, however, and 
some librarians feel that it does not pay 
for the time it takes. 

Use heavy black thread and a needle 
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no. 3. Fasten thread with a knot. Care 
must be taken to make the stitches un- 
even and not to pull the thread too tight, 
otherwise the sewing will not hold. The 
mending stitch resembles that used in 
sewing a baseball. Thread should be 
fastened securely. 

e Gluing. In many libraries gluing is 
taking the place of sewing. Librarians 
are finding that it takes less time and 
is more lasting to glue sections into a 
book, instead of sewing them in. If 
care is taken the section can be fitted 
in perfectly; but if it should happen to 
protrude it can be trimmed off. How- 
ever, books that are to be bound should 
never be glued. 

For effective gluing use flexible glue. 
This can be obtained from the Democrat 
Printing Co. for 35c. a lb., or from 
Queen City Paper Co., 420 W. 4th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 5, 10, and 25 Ib. cans 
at 25c. a lb, or from Gaylord Bros. 

The glue should be melted in a double 
boiler glue pot, alittleatatime. Never 
melt more than you expect to use, be- 
cause remelted glue becomes stringy 
and unmanageable. Always see that the 
melted glue is hot, never try to mend 
books with lukewarm glue. If the glue 
becomes too thick or too stringy, add 
a little water, mix in well, and wait un- 
til the glue becomes hot again before 
using. If the library does not have a 
glue pot, a satisfactory substitute is 
one pan or tin can placed within an- 
other: anything to make a double 
boiler. 

One of the secrets of good gluing is to 
work quickly, so that the glue will not 
cool before it is applied to the book. All 
books should be put in press after glu- 
ing. 


There are three kinds of gluing: 


1 Hinges. Open book at hinge. Dip 
brush in glue, then run it down hinge 
from top of book to bottom. Do this 
two or three times. Close book, press 
leaves of book well into cover. Open 
book at the other hinge and repeat pro- 
cess. If by running the finger up and 
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down the cover of book at the hinge 
the warm glue can be felt underneath 
the glue will hold. Remove all super- 
fluous glue with a damp cloth. 

2 Sections or loose leaves. Open book 
at loose section. Dip brush in glue and 
run it along the edge of section. Press 
section well back into book. Close book 
and press section until it is even with 
other sections. If section will not fit in 
perfectly trim edges off after book is 
taken from press. 

3 Recasing. 

1 Remove book from cover. 

2 Remove super from each side of 
cever, and from the back of book with 
a sharp knife. If glue does not come 
off with the super, wet it with paste and 
let it stand for a few minutes, then it 
can be removed easily. It is essential 
that all old glue be removed. 

3 See that all pages are in place and 
all sections even. 

4 Cut a strip of outing flannel length- 
wise of the goods. This strip should be 
one-half inch shorter than the back of 
book, and should extend an inch over 
each side. 

5 Apply hot glue to back of book. 
Be sure the glue covers the back well, 
and that it is hot. 

6 Put on the cloth as evenly as pos- 
sible. Be sure that the glue comes 
through the cloth well, and that the 
cloth is not stretched lengthwise. 

7 Insert the book in the covers, see 
that there is a good hinge. 

8 Put glue on the boards where the 
old super was, and press the cloth which 
extends at sides quickly down on the 
glued boards, taking care not to spoil 
the hinge by pulling the cloth too tight. 

9 Put oiled paper between cover and 
fly leaf to keep them from sticking to- 
gether, and put book in press until dry. 

10 Freshen with new end papers. 


In cases where a book needs both re- 
backing and recasing, remove book from 
covers and reback first according to 
method already described, taking great 
care that enough space is left between 
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the boards, so that the book will have 
plenty of room to fit well into the back, 
allowing for good hinges. 

d= End papers. End papers should 
be usedalways after rebacking and re- 
casing, and new ones should be put in 
when the old ones become torn, soiled, 
or shabby looking. 

Cut a sheet of paper the length of 
the original lining of the book cover, 
and one-half inch wider than the width 
of the book cover and fly leaf combined. 
Apply paste to inside of book cover and 
to hinge. Put on the sheet of paper, 
fitting it smoothly over joint. Rub 
from center outward with bone folder 
or roller to remove all air bubbles. Trim 
new fly leaf, do not paste this down. 

e Cleaning books. Soiled pages and 
book covers can be cleaned with Ivory 
soap, warm water, and a soft sponge or 
cloth. The leaves should be rubbed 
gently and quickly, and the books put 
in a press as soon as finished. Powder- 
ed pumice stone and warm water is also 
a satisfactory cleaner, especially for 
book covers. All pencil marks can be 
erased with art gum. 


Materials to keep on hand 


Alcohol 

Ammonia 

Book cloth—Different colors—30c. a yd. 

Bone folder, 15c. 

Brushes 
For paste—Bristle brush no. 9, 16c. 
For glue—Bristle brush no. 5, 10c. 
For pyrox—Red sable hair brush no. 

9, 35c. 

‘End papers (gray preferably) 

Erasers 

Glass jars with covers for paste 

Glue 

Glue pot 

Manilla paper or heavy paper 

Muslin, 8c. a yd. 

Needles no. 3 or small darning needles 

Onion skin paper 

Onion skin paper, unglazed, cut in strips 
one inch wide 

Outing flannel, white, 10c. a yd. 
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Paste 
Receipt: 
1 qt. water 
1 tablespoon alum 
Boil these together 


1 pint flour 
1% pint cold water 
Stir until water boils, then 
strain. 


Pour boiling water on flour paste 

so strained and boil 20 minutes. 
Add 20 drops of oil of cloves. 
Bottle hot. 

Pumice stone 

Pyrox 

Roller 

Ruler 

Soap (Ivory) 

Shears 

Sponge 

Thread, linen 

White ink 


Ways to decrease mending 


1 New books, especially children’s 
books or books with light covers, if shel- 
laced or pyroxed before placing in cir- 
culation will be greatly protected from 
dirt and can be easily washed. 

2 Buy books that have been: bound in 
strong bindings before they come to the 
library. These can be bought from 
Huntting or Chivers, and last two or 
three times longer than books in the 
publishers’ bindings. 


How to recognize a well bound book 


“The ability to recognize a well bound 
book is necessary when comparing the 
work of different binders. A book 
should be bound in material suitable for 
the use which the book is to receive and 
in such a way as to give the maximum 
amount of service. It should also be as 
attractive in appearance as is compatible 
with these two requirements. In decid- 
ing whether a book is suitably bound for 
library use the following points should 
be kept in mind: 
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1 A volume must show evidence of 
neat and careful workmanship. 

2 If the book is to be used constantly 
leather is essential; if occasionally only, 
leather is an element of weakness. 

3 All books that receive hard usage 
should have end papers and fly leaves 
guarded with cloth. If sewed regularly 
the first and last signatures also should 
be guarded. 

4 Saw cuts should not be deep. 

5 The book should be flexible and 
stay flat whenever opened. (This is not 
always possible in the case of overcast 
books or {ooks printed on stiff, brittle 
paper.) 

6 When t 3 book is lying flat the 
top should remain flat. 

7 The book should feel firm and com- 
pact to the hand. 

8 When opened the volume should 
not make a crackling noise due to too 
much glue on the back. 

9 The book should have a _ well 
rounded back and the cover should fit 
well at the joint. Flat backs are not 
desirable. 

10 Margins should be wide and cut 
straight. Periodicals should not be 
trimmed so that printing on covers or 
advertisements is cut off. 

11 The book should have French 
joints. 

12 The cover should not separate 
easily from the book when pressure is 
applied. 

13 Lettering on the back should be 
legible and put on straight. 

14 On opening the book, sections at 
the back should be perfectly smooth, 
showing that they have not been crushed 
in backing. 

15 Guards for plates, maps, sections, 
etc., should be so applied as to leave the 
paper unwrinkled.” 

Bailey, A. L. Library bookbinding, 

p. 49-50. 


Problem of binding 


Selection of a binder 

1 Select a binder who understands 
the best methods for library binding, and 
one who understands that library bind- 
ing requires special treatment. 

2 Do not expect the impossible of a 
binder. 
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a Do not expect good work and low 
prices. 

b Do not expect a binder to make a 
book that has already been rebound look 
well. 


Cost of binding 

It must be borne in mind that the 
“actual cost of binding does not depend 
upon the initial cost per volume but on 
the ratio of cost to circulation. A book 
which costs 35c. to bind and which cir- 
culates 35 times has cost one cent each 
time it has been issued after rebinding, 
while a book which has cost 50c. to 
bind and has been issued 100 times (a 
fair average for a 50c. binding) costs 
one-half cent for each time it has been 
issued. Obviously the 50c. binding is 
much cheaper.” Bailey, A. L. Library 
bookbinding, p. 5. 

It would be helpful if the librarians 
would keep circulation statistics of 
bound books to determine the strength 
of binding and the average cost per vol- 
ume. 

Kids of binding 

At present because of the poor quality 
of leather librarians are finding full 
buckram or Holliston cloth the most 
satisfactory binding. Periodicals should 
at all times be bound in buckram, but 
when leather is of good quality fiction 
should be bound in keratol sides and 
cowhide or roan back. 


List of books and pamphlets on mending 
and binding 


Bailey, A. L. Bookbinding. pam. A.L.A. 
Pub. Board, 1911. 

—— Library bookbinding. Wilson, 
1916. 

Brown, M. W. Mending and repair of 
books. pam. A. L. A. 1910. 

Dana, J. C. Notes on bookbinding for 
libraries. Rev. & enl. ed. Chic. 
Library Bureau, 1910. 

Library handbook no. 5. Binding for 
libraries. pam. A.L. A. 1915. 
Sawyer, Mrs. H. P. How to care for 
books in alibrary. pam. Madison, 

Democrat Printing Co. 1912. 

Wheelock, M. E. New books for old. 
(ii St. Louis Public Library 
Annual Report, 1915-1916, p. 71— 
117.) 
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HIGH SCHOOL READING IN KILBOURN 


By Mary Conway, Teacher of English and History, Kilbourn High School 


Our public library has always been an 
efficient aid to our school work. It has 
furnished nearly all the collateral read- 
ing in history and English, and has thus 
given a broader view and a better under- 
standing to the work of the class room. 

With due appreciation for these splen- 
did facilities in our library, the convic- 
tion grew that much of the reading was 
aimless and outside the experience of the 
student, that much of school work was 
disassociated with life, and that the 
closer the teaching of any subject comes 
in contact with the problems of daily liv- 
ing, the better the teaching. 

Perplexed as we were with the grow- 
ing consciousness, we appealed to Miss 
Humble of the Library Commission to 
tell us what to read that would bring 
the results sought. We asked her to pre- 
pare a list of books, the reading of which 
would put high school students in touch 
with the thought and conversation of 
today. The result was a list of thirty 
books including biography, literature, 
useful arts, fiction, travel, etc. The list 
was annotated and each senior was al- 
lowed to take his choice according to his 
own interest. (See list in Bulletin, De- 
cember 1915, p. 362) 

Six books were to be read during the 
year—two of the reports to be written, 
four to be given orally to the teacher. 
In the reports the question arose as to 
what ought to be given, that is, what 
ought the student to look for in the read- 
ing of a book. In this problem the Li- 
brary Commission again assisted us, by 
sending outlines by which the library 
school students judge books. These out- 
lines were copied by the class, and used 
as suggestions of what might be given in 
book reports. 

It is gratifying to say that many of the 
students read the whole list of thirty 
books, with wholesome sincere apprecia- 
tion. They took them home and talked 


about them, and many parents read the 
books too, and discussed them with their 
children. 

The human attitude towards books 
and school work, and the taste for better 
reading than mere fiction, were results 
attained in the year’s work. The oral 
report developed the ability to discuss 
books freely, and the students gained 
power in self-expression. 

One boy who read McClure’s Autobi- 
ography remarked in his report to the 
teacher, “If McClure could get through 
college in spite of his difficulties, I know 
I can get through.’’ This same young 
man is now a student in one of our 
higher institutions, 

The theme of the little essay The Sec- 
ond Mile wag just the force needed to 
convert failure into success. 

During the public library’s observance 
of Good Book Week, in December, 1916, 
these high school students had one even- 
ing in which they gave reports of the 
books read in school. The librarian re- 
ports that many adults have since read 
these books as a result of the inspiration 
from the students. 

Two of the written reports are given 
here. 


Letters of a Woman Homesteader. 
This book shows creative power and 
imagination to some degree. 

It is a very sincere little book and it 
brings out the author’s personality very 
strongly. A friend of the author has 
had this book published and it is made 
up of letters received by this friend from 
her during the years while she was 
homesteading. 

The expressions are very original and 
her daily life is made very interesting 
through her great ability as a letter 
writer. The story appeals to the emo- 
tions but has self-restraint. 

The value of the book lies in its hu- 
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man interest. The style might be said 
to be spontaneous because each letter 
seems to be an outbreak of wanting to 
tell some one of the wonderful country 
in which she is living and of the won- 
derful experience she is having. The 
form of the book is very appropriate to 
the thought. 

I was inspired, stimulated, convinced, 
and amused by this book. I have always 
had a vague idea that I would like to 
own some land and run it myself and 
make it earn my living but after I had 
read this book the idea was no longer 
vague but I was very much alive to the 
fact that nothing could make me happier 
than to be a woman homesteader. It 
also acted as a stimulant to me, it woke 
me up, it cleared that blue-gray cloud 
away from my mind for a while anyway 
and gave a glimpse of what the world 
can be if we want to makeit so. It con- 
vinced me beyond a doubt that a woman 
can homestead if she has the grit. The 
way in which the author describes things 
is very amusing and makes the book 
worth while just as a pastime. 

The book has charm and vitality; 
after reading it one will wonder how 
some people can be so sluggish. 

The Author. I learned from the pref- 
ace of the book that the writer of these 
letters had left Denver in search of coun- 
try life. She was a widow and had one 
little girl and while she was in Denver 
she did washings for different families 
but her health began to fail so she 
wished to get out into the country. Act- 
ing upon the advice of a friend she ad- 
vertised in the paper as a housekeeper 
for a rancher. Her name at this time 
was Mrs. Elinore Rupert. 

Before long she had a position offered 
her by a Scotch rancher by the name of 
Stewart. She took the position and went 
out to his ranch. Before she had been 
there long she married Mr. Stewart and 
filed a claim on some land adjoining his. 
They then built onto Mr. Stewart’s house 
and she had made the necessary improve- 
ments on the land. All of the money 
that was needed to make that land her 
own she and her little daughter earned 
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from the land and at the same time she 
was doing her duty as a wife. 


The World I Live in. Miss Helen 
Keller was born at Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
in 1880. When she was barely two years 
old she was deprived of sight, speech 
and hearing by an attack of scarlet fever. 
She was instructed by a private teacher 
and not only learned to write and read, 
but also to talk. She entered Radcliffe 
College and passed the examinations. 
The case of Helen Keller is the most ex- 
traordinary ever known in the educa- 
tion of blind deaf mutes, her acquire- 
ments including several languages and 
her general culture being exceedingly 
wide. Besides The world I live in she 
also wrote The story of my life and 
some volumes on optimism. 

In Miss Keller’s book The world I live 
in, she shows her ability to create almost 
new thoughts. Her book is not a repro- 
duction but a book of creative imagina- 
tion. The book is most true to the au- 
thor’s vision of life as it is her vision of 
life. It is sincere and tells things that 
really happen to her. The author’s per- 
sonality is reflected all through the 
book. When one reads it one knows 
she is an optimist and always trying to 
see the best in everything even with her 
great disabilities. The book appeals both 
to the intellect and to the emotions. One 
is struck with the ability Miss Keller has 
obtained, and a realization of the afflic- 
tion of blindness or deafness. The book 
besides being of human interest is of 
literary value. Its style 1s very simple 
and direct. One feels as if the author 
herself were talking. The form is very 
appropriate to her thoughts. The book 
is inspiring. Ifa woman with only three 
senses can do so much and be so accom- 
plished, people with five ought to be 
able to do a great deal more. The book 
is charming and contains color and 
beauty. It will endure as a permanent 
contribution to literature because the 
literary style and outlook on life shows 
the results of modern methods of edu- 
cating people who are handicapped by 
one or more natural disabilities. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Please send items for inclusiun in this column to the editor, care of Library 


&chool, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis., before the 15th of the month. 


Will you 


not take time now when work is growing lighter to write us what you have accom- 


plished in the library during the winter? 


Abbotsford. The woman’s club has 
purchased about 40 books for the li- 
brary. 


Antigo. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the public library the circula- 
tion of books reached the 400 mark ina 
single day, when 445 books were issued 
Saturday, February 24. 236 of these 
were borrowed from the children’s de- 
partment and 209 from the adult depart- 
ment. The institute for rural school 
teachers held in the County Normal 
School rooms in the library building 
was largely attended and 110 books were 
borrowed from the library by the teach- 
ers icr the use of pupils in schools 
throughout Langlade county, where 
great interest is shown in the work of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ and Young Peo- 
ples’ Reading Circles. The Antigo li- 
brary board of trustees at their last 
meeting voted a special appropriation of 
$50 to be spent for duplicate copies of 
books in demand for this reading. These 
pooks have been ordered and will be put 
in circulation in the county as soon as 
possible. 


Berlin. A library committee com- 
posed of five members, one from each of 
the women’s clubs, has undertaken to 
raise money for the library. Each club 
is planning some sort of an entertain- 
ment. 

On the 22d of February a public re- 
ception was held in the library. The 
whole building was thrown open, and the 
public was welcomed by the librarian 
and library board, all of whom were 
dressed in Washingtonian costumes. An 
exhibit of antiques was held in the ref- 
erence room, community singing in the 
auditorium, and refreshments served in 


the club room. A good attendance and 
general happy time made the affair a 
great success. 

The children’s story hour inaugurat- 
ed this winter has been extremely pop- 
ular, more than 125 children attend- 
ing the first one. Stories have been 
told by Mrs. Anita Carpenter. 


Blair. At acommunity ball in March 
over $100 was raised for the library. 
The librarian writes: ‘““‘We had old-time 
music and many of the old dances, as the 
mazurka, the polka, the schottische. 
We also had the Spring Dance, the 
Norwegian national dance. Nearly every 
one wore gowns of long ago. I never 
imagined Blair had such pretty things 
stored away in attics.” 


Bloomington. Miss May Young is act- 
ing librarian during Miss Austin’s ab- 
sence in the South. 


Fort Atkinson. An exhibit was held at 
the library consisting of articles, many 
of them heirlooms, belonging to the 
early days of our country’s history. It 
took place February 22-25, a most fitting 
means of observing Washington’s birth- 
day, and attracted many visitors, being 
somewhat like a reunion. There were 
reminiscences and in one _ instance 
through an old daguerreotype was dis- 
covered a lost family relationship. Fort 
Atkinson is especially rich in possessions 
from these early times, as well as in the 
fine sentiment which treasures them. 

In March the library exhibited the col- 
lection of cathedral prints loaned by 
the commission. 


Fox Lake. A bird house contest held 
by the library in connection with a 
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Fruit and Garden Institute proved a 
very interesting event. There were some 
twenty-six houses made by the children, 
many of them showing skill and thought. 
Eleven prizes ranging from $5.00 to 50 
cents were given through the generosity 
of several citizens and the institute pro- 
moters, the first prize being won by a girl 
who built a martin house. 


Friendship. The library was moved in 
March from the basement where it was 
first started in February 1915, into an 
office building of two rooms, on the 
main business street and next to the 
Court House Square. A large front 
window shaded by a porch which extends 
across the front of the building, offers a 
fine place to display books. South win- 
dows, facing the square, make the 
rooms light and cheerful. The front 
room is used for delivery purposes and 
the back, as a reading and work room. 

“Chain parties’ will be started, and 
a home talent play given early in April. 
The waste paper and old magazine co!- 
lected for the library were sold in 
February, to the Wm. R. Franzen Co., 
218-226 Florida St., Milwaukee, netting 
the library $20. For the benefit of other 
libraries that may have paper to sell 
the librarian sends the address of an- 
other company that buys paper stock, 
the Consolidated Water-Power and 
Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. 


Galesville. The librarian writes: “A 
story hour was organized at the library 
in January and proved such a success 
that the next week we had to arrange for 
two hours each Saturday afternoon. Mrs. 
Walter Hamilton, who has had much 
experience in telling children’s stories, 
consented to take this in charge during 
the winter. To any librarian in doubt 
about the value of story hours—I should 
say—that it has increased our circula- 
tion at least one third.” 


Grand Rapids. In December, about 
$100 was raised by subscription for 
material to be made into bandages, 
pillows, night shirts, etc., for the French 
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soldiers. This work is being done under 
direction of the St. Paul headquarters for 
relief work. The librarian has given 
a room for the purpose, and every day 
camp-fire girls, club women, and others 
interested work here. 


Hurley. An active women’s organi- 
zation, the Community Civics club, has 
been started this winter, meetings being 
held at the public library. The club 
by taking a decided stand, has been 
instrumental in securing the investiga- 
tion and enforcement of the law against 
certain evils. The women are deserv- 
ing of credit for the movement towards 
the betterment of the community, and 
the library has been the source of all, 
since it brought them together in the 
first place and gave the impetus. 

This club, which has a library com- 
mittee, gave a “‘coffee’? March 10, for 
the benefit of the library and $25 was 
raised to pay the magazine subscriptions. 
Two additional subscriptions were re 
ceived, one for The Mentor from Mrs. C. 
C. Urquhart and one for the Boy’s Maga- 
zine, from Mrs. J. T. Sullivan. 

Since December Miss Morris has been 
substituting for Mrs. Lenihan, the libra- 
rian, who has been ill. 


Janesville. The library has organized 
a Girls’ Reading Circle. About a month 
or six weeks ago Miss Buckmaster, child- 
ren’s librarian, sent an invitation to the 
schools and also posted a notice in the 
children’s room inviting any girls of the 
5th and 6th grades who might be inter- 
ested in such a club, to come to the 
library the following Saturday morning 
at 10:30. Although this day proved to 
be one of the stormiest of the year, a 
number of girls appeared, and with each 
succeeding week the number has increas- 
ed. Realizing that girls of this age like 
to help, the program is arranged so that 
they may take an active part. For each 
week a chairman is appointed and two 
girls report on some favorite heroine as 
Helen Keller, Florence Nightingale, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Molly Pitcher, etc. 
Miss Buckmaster also reads selections 
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from some book, as Prince and Pauper, 
Kipling’s Jungle Book, Under the lilacs, 
King Arthur stories, etc. 

As soon as the weather is warm 
enough, the girls intend to meet out of 
doors and to study birds and plants. 
The library is fortunate in having an 
excellent collection of mounted birds, 
which will prove of value in connection 
with the work of the club. 


Kaukauna. A station has been estab- 
lished at the Thilmany mill and one hun- 
dred books placed at the service of the 
employees by the public library. The 
collection will be changed from time to 
time. 


Milwaukee. Mrs. George H. D. 
Johnson has given $1,000 to the library 
as a memorial to her husband. The 
fund is to supply textbooks to students 
who are working alone and will be 
used to build up a useful collection of 
such books written with the needs of the 
students of limited scholarship in mir 
on subjects such as mathematics, book- 
keeping, mechanical drawing, chemistry 
and mechanics. 


Milwaukee, South Side. A film of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha was shown at the 
library March 10. 


Neillsville. A ‘“‘book night’’ was held 
at the library February 26, consisting of 
a program of talks on books and authors, 
presented in a manner which would 
stimulate a desire in the auditors to 
become better acquainted with them. 
An orchestra furnished music, and re- 
freshments, coffee and doughnuts, were 
served. The books and authors included 
Rhodes’ History of the United States, 
Letters of a Woman Homesteader, Joseph 
Conrad, Mary Antin and David Grayson. 


North Fond du Lac. The board has 
voted to extend the privileges of the 
library to non-residents of the village. 
A bake sale has been held for the 
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benefit of the library book fund. New 
shelving has been installed recently. 


North Milwaukee, Efforts are being 
made to secure a Carnegie gift for 
erecting a library building. 


Oconomowoc. A bird house exhibit 
was held at the library in March. 


Oconto. Advertising, which has 
brought fine results, has been done by 
having blotters printed and distributed 
through the mills and by sending slips 
with the bills of two stories. 


Phillips. Plans to start a public lib- 
rary have been initiated, a number of 
persons having indicated their willing- 
ness to form an association, which will 
help to maintain it through the payment 
of dues, one dollar a year. The library 
will be located in the newspaper office. 


Prescott. The library was reorganized 
in March, the books being accessioned 
and a Shelf list made. The library was 
found to contain 1,539 volumes. The 
need of better quarters is being agi- 
tated, the room occupied at present being 
far too small and affording no reading 
room facilities. 


Stevens Point. Miss Martha and Mr. 
Andrew Week have furnished the library 
with an outfit of nitrogen bulbs and cora 
shades, replacing the old carbon lights. 
These nearly double the illumination 
of the library, lower the cost of electric- 
ity, add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the rooms in the evening. 

At its annual library day, the woman’s 
club gave $50 to the library. 

The library board has offered the use 
of the dome and upper halls for a muse- 
um, providing that display cases can be 
secured. 

Organizations, meeting recently in the 
library club rooms, include members of 
the Retailers’ Association, who held a 
banquet for over 60 members, and the 
Rotary Club, which was organized with 
30 members. 
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Tomahawk. The Woman’s Alliance, 
which will devote itself to civic prob- 
lems, has been organized with over 60 
members. Mrs. H. S. Smith, librarian, 
has been made president and meetings 
are held at the library. 


Viola. The library is now open every 
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evening a week and Saturday afternoons. 
New tables and chairs have been pur- 
chased for the library. 


West Bend. A fund has been started 
to purchase a site for the proposed 
library building and $3,550 secured. 





A COLONIAL EXHIBITION IN THE 


By a Patron 


Public exhibits of a certain character 
are so intimately related to the public 
library and the interests for which it 
stands, that it seems there should be no 
doubt concerning their value. 

The nature of any exhibit is governed 
largely by the community interests, the 
seasons and the environments. But 
whatever its kind, the success of the 
exhibit must depend in a large measure 
upon the intelligent enthusiasm and co- 
operation of those in charge. 

The approach of February twenty-sec- 
ond very naturally suggested the desir- 
ability of making that date and the 
two or three days succeeding it, the 
occasion for giving the library at Fort 
Atkinson an exhibition of colonial relics 
and heirlooms. The city is singularly 
favored in having the second largest 
chapter of the D. A. R. in the state of 
Wisconsin, and a fine spirit of patriotism 
is notable among all classes. Too much 
credit can not be given to the D. A. R. 
for the hearty endorsement and generous 
assistance which contributed in such 
large measure to the success of the 
undertaking. 

Announcements were sent out, and 
requests made for loans of colonial 
objects. An inventory sheet, for sixty 
entries was made, but before realizing it 
the list of loans exceeded two hundred 
and even then time and space made it 
impossible to accept others that were 
offered. The collection was varied and 
unique. It brought to the library many 
visitors who said they had never before 


FORT ATKINSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
of the Library 


been inside the building. Nor were the 
city folks the only ones interested, since 
a large percentage of visitors were from 
the rural neighborhoods. 

Older people as well as the new gener- 
ation, men, women, and children, here 
met in a common interest. Old friend- 
ships were renewed and new ones were 
made; and while young America dis- 
played keenest interest in Revolution- 
ary firearms, the older people found 
pleasure in exchanging reminiscences 
of early days, as various articles recalled 
pioneer experiences. 

It would be difficult to select the 
object of greatest attraction for every- 
thing seemed to awaken interest, ana 
to each exhibit there belonged a story, 
be it romance or tragedy. To mention 
a few of the numerous displays, there 
were foot warmers and firearms, saber 
and silhouettes, powder horn and pewter 
plate, counterpane and carpet bag, 
wedding bonnet and willow ware, silver- 
ware and spinning wheel, warming pan 
and wedding hosiery, clock and chair, 
early additions of books and legal docu- 
ments yellow with time, newspapers 
crumbling with age. Many things that 
money could not buy, but which the 
public library could borrow! 

During the time of the exhibit the 
library was open as usual, and the books 
circulated. The regular work was Car- 
ried on in the regular manner. And 
while there were many visitors enjoying 
the exhibit during library hours, and 
those disposed to linger and quietly 
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exchange memories, there was no sense 
of disturbance or interruption. The 
various articles on display were not set 
apart in a special room but were 
arranged in the library itself, among the 
books. The picture of that library room 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 
saw it with its orderly rows of books, in- 
terspersed with heirlooms, reading 
tables holding not only magazines, but 
old pewter and china, quilts and count- 
erpanes, draped over the loan desk, 
bulletin boards and hat trees; mantels 
and window seats, chairs even, and a 
borrowed glass case were also utilized. 
Flowering plants and bulbs added to the 
charm of it all. Books, flowers, relics, 
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people—an ideal combination for a 


‘special occasion in a library. 


The profit to the library and com- 
munity resulting from such an occasion 
cannot be computed. It certainly brings 
into closer relation the people and their 
library; a sense of pride in ownership in 
the institution is aroused. The spirit of 
patriotism is awakened, and apprecia- 
tion of the heroic deeds and sacrifices of 
the early colonists may contribute some- 
what to the making of more thoughtful 
and better Americans. And that which 
the librarian values is the renewed inter- 
est in the books which tell about the 
life and time to which the articles in the 
exhibit belonged. 





LIBRARY DEDICATION AT CLINTONVILLE (WIS.) 


The formal dedication of the new 
Carnegie library at Clintonville was held 
on March 5. This $10,000 building is 
constructed of Critex shale brick, with 
white stone trimmings. The site was 
given by Dr. W. H. Finney, who is a son 
of the first mayor of Clintonville. It is 
located on the main street which is 
attractively lighted by a new white way. 

The main floor, thirty-five by fifty 
feet, consists of one large room with the 
reading section to the left and the child- 
ren’s section to the right, 

The basement contains an auditorium 
which seats about 300 people, also a 
small club room and the boiler room. 

The interior of the building is finished 
in brick, in a soft brown shade. The 
building is well lighted with the indirect 
system. The lights were donated by the 
Woman’s Culture Club, who during the 
last two years have given two plays for 
the benefit of the library. 

The library was beautifully decorated 
for the dedication. Many plants were 
loaned by the citizens and several plants 
were left as gifts. 

The dedication began in the afternoon 
with two story hours for the children. 


By Margaret Gilpin, Student, Library School 


In the evening about 300 people gathered 
for the formal dedication. In the absence 
of Mr. John Kalmes, president of the li- 
brary board, who was ill, Vice-President 
Julius Prenzlow presided. In the 
opening address he formally presented 
the library to the city. Mayor Kratzke 
responded in behalf of the city. 
A speech given by Mr. F. D. Wartinbee, 
superintendent of the schools, contained 
some very practical suggestions for the 
good of the library. Mr. F. E. Ruth, 
secretary of the board, gave a short his- 
tory of the library and also spoke of 
its needs. During the program a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Carnegie 
and Dr. Finney. Several musical selec- 
tions were given by the orchestra and 
the male quartette, and the singing of 
America by the audience concluded the 
program. | 

An informal reception was held after 
the program, so that every one might 
inspect the building. 

One of the interesting features of 
the program distributed at the dedica- 
tion was a list of “Things we still need.” 
Over $300-was subscribed during the 
evening. 


— 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


Contributions of library notes, or questions on any phase of library work are 


solicited for these columns. 


Do not feel that requests for help or accounts of 
methods tried out in your library are too slight fr inclusion. 


Your particular way 


of accomplishing results and making progress may be just what some other library 


is looking for. 


Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 


Responses from a number of libraries during the past two months have been 
gratefully received and have been included in the Notes. ‘ 
Send any items or questions to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Library School, Madison, 


Wis., before the 15th of the month. 


The Librarian’s Monthly Report 


The following monthly report from the 
Watertown Public Library may be sug- 
gestive to those who are considering a 
good form. Specially to be noted are 
the divisions by topics which will attract 
the attention of the trustees and the pub- 
lic. 

, Feb. 1, 1917. 
To the Honorable Board of Directors: 

Herewith is submitted the report of 

the library for January, 1917. 


BOOKS 
Number of books January 1, 1917 7641 
Added (Adult 31—Juv. 27) ---- 58 
Total number books Feb. 1, 
BUN cuccwducsousnsues 7699 
CIRCULATION 
Number books circulated in Jan- 
WEST USES ose ceeseweceeee 3654 
Number books circulated in Jan- 
WEE TORE 22 chen wens 3233 
Gain of 421 
BORROWERS 
Number of borrowers January 1, 
BORE oon eect secs 3323 
(New 42, Re-registered 5, With- 
drawn 36) 
Total number of borrowers 
FINANCES 
Current cash account 
Cash balance carried forward __ $26.05 
Pais ty order <...—..~...=—.- 8.03 
Fines for January ~----------- 8.88 
Total receipts ___-------- $42.96 


Total expenses ---------- 17.52 


Current cash balance Feb. 1, 
1917 


Expenditures 


Deposited (Dec. fines) -------- $9.92 
Expenses for January -------- 7.60 
Vouchers submitted herewith 
$17.52 
General cash balance for regu- 
lar expenses Feb. 1, 
SORT oon $2596.89 
Cash balance for books Feb. 1, 
BOO) ace ae eo 795.50 


Practical publicity 


Here’s an idea for advertising your 
books of recipes and menus. First, be 
sure that you have a gow co/lection of 
200kbooks (see list on Economical cook- 
ery at the end of this Bulletin). Select 
an attractive, economical recipe or menu 
from one of them, a recipe for a dessert 
or an original salad or cake, or a menu 
for luncheon or Sunday night supper, 
perhaps; have it copied and ‘multi- 
graphed or printed on a slip bearing the 
words ‘‘Books containing the recipe (or 
menu) and others you will like, at the 
Public Library.’”’ Make arrangements 
with local grocers to deliver these slips 
with their orders. They will be willing 
to do this, for attractive recipes will aid 
their business as wellas yours. And the 
housewife, racking her brains for ‘‘some- 
thing different” to give her family, will 
have the recipe delivered directly to her 
kitchen table near the ingredients she 
must use. If you have been wise in your 
recommendation of a recipe or menu, she 
will bless you and use your books. 
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Milk dealers might be given slips with 
recipes for custards, ice creams, pud- 
dings, or other milk-containing foods, 
for distribution. Meat recipes could be 
distributed through butchers. Try it 
and let us know what success you have. 

M. H. 


Newspaper Publicity Notes 


At the suggestion of the librarian of 
the Berlin Public Library an English stu- 
dent in the high school was asked to help 
with the newspaper publicity notes. The 
English teacher chose a young Jewish 
boy to do the work. On a certain day 
each week he goes to the library, gets 
his notes with the help of the librarian 
and prepares the copy for the news- 
paper. The teacher corrects the notes 
and the boy is given credit in English 
for the same. This has proved most 
helpful to the librarian and the student 


and seems a method well worth trying 


in other places. 


“The Promised Land” 


We have found that a picture bulletin, 
which will advertise a number of differ- 
ent classes of books, is of much value. 
With a bulletin made from the covers 
of The Promised Land we were able to 
popularize a group of books about the 
United States and Wisconsin—besides 
books of travel, economics, government, 
and lives of prominent men. We were 
surprised to see how much the histories 
circulated. Books on religion, essays, 
and philosophy were grouped in like 
manner with a Lenten bulletin. 

Mary Egan, Librarian 
Janesville Public Library. 


Making Known the Library’s Resources 

One of the best kinds of publicity is a 
list advertising the library’s unknown 
resources On some subject. By studying 
the year dates on book cards (an argu- 
ment in favor of using the year on the 
dating stamp) a librarian can know what 
books are not circulating, and can adver- 
tise them, or discard them if they are 
worthless. 
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A list that serves the double purpose 
of making known some comparatively 
unfamiliar historical fiction and illumi- 
nating the study of English history for 
high school students, has been prepared 
by Miss Bell of Kaukauna. The list is 
made up of books in the Kaukauna li- 
brary, and has interested the students 
there. 


List of Historical Novels 
dealing with English History 
Compiled by Lillian Bell, librarian, 
Kaukauna, Wis. 


General 


Scott, Sir Walter. Tales of a grand- 
father. 
A collection of historical stories from the 
earliest period to 1746. Wurner. 


18th Century 


Edgar, J. G. Runnymeade and Lincoln 
Fair. 

Tells of King John’s struggles with the 
barons, the signing of the Magna Charta, 
the offer, by the barons, of the English 
crown to the Dauphin, the death of John 
and the defeat of the French. 


Porter, Jane. Scottish chie‘s. 
Scotland under Wallace, revolts against 
the English suzerainty under Edward I. 


14th Century 


Aguilar, Grace. The days of Bruce. 

Robert the Bruce continues the revolt 
against Edward I and II. Defeats the lat- 
ter at Bannockburn and rises to be King 
Robert I of Scotland. 


Converse, Florence. Long Will. 

Langlade and his vision of Piers Plough- 
man, Chaucer, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and 
John Ball are characters in this book which 
depict one of England’s risings (1381) to 
throw off the burden of villeinage and de- 
mand equal rights for all. 


15th Century 


Scott, Sir Walter. Anne of Geierstein. 

Time of Edward IV of England. The. 
Earl of Oxford and his son are exiles in 
Switzerland. Henry of Richmond, Margaret 
of Anjou and other great historic person- 
ages are met. 
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16th Century 


Balzac, Honoré de. About Catherine 


de Medici. 
A glimpse of Mary Queen of Scots in 
France as wife of the Dauphin and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Catherine. 


Comstock, H. T. Tower or throne; a 
romance of the girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Introduces Henry VIII, his six wives, Ed- 
ward VI, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
Blizabeth as a child is charming and as a 
girl loyal and kind-hearted. Gives a good 
idea of the court of intrigues and veils the 
horrors of the executions. 


Hewlett, Maurice. The Queen’s Quair. 

Realistic pictures of the society and 
events during Queen Mary’s reign in Scot- 
land. Bothwell, Darnley, Knox, Rizzio and 
many others seem to live again in these 
pages of excellent writing. 


Muhlbach, Louise, pseud. Henry VIII 
and his court; or, Catherine Parr. 
Introduces Edward, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Cranmer, Gardiner and many other histori- 
cal personages. 


Scott, Sir Walter. The abbott. 

Treats of the imprisonment of Mary 
Queen of Scots in Lochleven Castle. The 
description of Mary signing the abdication 
is a masterpiece of writing which has been 
pictured by more than one great artist. 


17th Century 
Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. 
Not much history in it, but in chapter 64 
is a glimpse of the battle of Sedgemoor, 
1685. Reign of James II. 


Doyle, A. C. Micah Clarke. 

Gives a_ splendid description of Mon- 
month’s rising and the baitle of Sedgemoor, 
in the reign of James II. 


18th Century 
Gaskell, C. M. Sylvia’s lovers. 
A forceful story of the evils of the press- 
gang in England. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Waverley. 

Presents among other events the ill fated 
field of Culloden, the final defeat of the 
Stuarts, 


Strang, Herbert. In Clive’s command. 
Story of the fight for India. 
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Scott, Sir Walter. Heart of Midlothian. 
The heroine Jeanie Deans, in an inter- 

view with Queen Caroline, wife of George 

II, obtains a pardon for her sister, Effie. 


19th Century 
Costello, F. H. Nelson’s Yankee boy. 
Presents an intimate picture of the great 
sea fight of Trafalgar, and of the lovable 
character of the great admiral Lord Nelson. 


Hardy, Thomas. The trumpet major. 

John Loveday, 2 soldier in the war with 
Bonaparte and Robert his brother, first 
mate in the merchant service. Shows how 
the people of Wessex prepared for the 
threatened invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte 
in 1804-05. 


Lever, Charles. Charles O’Malley. 

An Irish regiment in the Peninsular War 
under Wellington and later at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. 


Ollivant, Alfred. The gentleman. 

Realistic pictures of the threatened inva- 
sion of England by Napoleon. Nelson the 
hero of the hour, is the pivot around which 
the story moves. 


Strang, Herbert. Light brigade in 
Spain; or The last fight of Sir John 
Moore. 

In the account of Moore's great retreat 
this book illustrates what England did for 

Spain in her dark days of 1808-1809. 


Examination in Library Methods, 
Kilbourn Apprentice Class 


_ 


Explain correct shelving in a library. 
2. How many classes are there in the 
Decimal Classification? Name 
five. 
3. What subject would you find in the 
following numbers? 
a. 370, 590, 630, 790. 
970.1. 
b. Classify 


1. Charnwood’s Life of Lin- 
coln, 

2. Fiske’s History of the 
United States. 

3. Stevenson’s Something of 
men I have known. 

4. Grinnell’s Story of the 
Indian, 

4. Explain meaning and necessity of 


call numbers. 


812.3, 
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5. Mention processes a book should go 

through before accessioning. 

6. Explain the use of the accession rec- 
ord. 

. How can you distinguish between 
adult, children’s and reference 
books? 

8. Explain a card catalogue as to the 
kind of entries, etc. 

9. What indexes for magazines are in 
use in the library? 

Find a poem by N. H. Dole entitled 
Smail Gray Mouse which appeared 
in 1911 magazine. 

10. Accession three books (assigned) 


1 


Arrangement of Picture Exhibits 

In the small library where there is 
little wall space and lack of room fcra 
picture exhibit it is often a question 
how to arrange the pictures to the best 
advantage. Some librarians feel that 
they are barred from this sort of public- 
ity because of lack of space, but usually 
a corner or spot can be found where such 
displays can be hung. Every library 
should own a screen or two, which can 
be made good use of for all kinds of ex- 
hibits. In Beaver Dam, the library 
visitor recently noticed an inexpensive 
and effective way of arranging a group 
of pictures. Short cuts of wall paper 
of a soft brown shade had been procured 
from the local wall-paper dealer. Slits 
were cut in the paper so that each pic- 
ture would fit in at the four corners, a 
number of pictures being mounted on 
a strip some six feet long. These strips 
of paper were hung over bookcases 
where the books were shelved which 
were seldom used. Even if necessary to 
hang them over the much used hooks, 
the strips can be easily removed and put 
up again. A little ingenuity and thought 
on the part of the librarian will always 
result in some method of arranging the 
pictures which is best fitted to her li- 
brary and its surroundings. A poorly 
arranged exhibit loses much of its pur- 
‘pose and effectiveness. 
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An Aid to Réaders 


The Portage Public Library employs 
a method of giving the patrons some 
idea of the contents of new books, non- 
fiction as well as fiction, which is worth 
while and means little extra work. The 
paper covers of all new books are saved 
and any note about the book or author, 
items usually found on these covers, are 
clipped and pasted on the back fly leaf 
of the book opposite the book pocket. 

By this means the borrower can at a 
glance gain some idea of the book. It 
is also an aid to a busy librarian in giv- 
ing her an estimate of a book which can 
be used in recommending it to the bor- 
rower. 


Needlework Book 


There is always a demand for new 
books of needlework and every library 
can afford to buy several of these. 

The Book of Needlework, published in 
1916 by the Clark Thread Company, 
Newark, N. J., is bound in boards and 
costs 25 cents. 

It is a useful little book, containing 
many designs in sewing, crocheting, em- 
broidering, darning, knitting, and tat- 
ting. Several pages are given to smock- 
ing. 

The directions for making the stitches 
and designs are explained in so clear and 
explicit a way that even those uniniti- 
ated in these arts can master them. 


Harper’s Magazine 


Mrs. E. D. Doney of Waupun, Wis- 
consin, very generously offers to send 
to any public library desiring it a file 
of Harper’s Magazine for the last six- 
teen years. Address Mrs. Doney di- 
rectly. 


How we got our flag 


We purchased a lot of small flags and 
offered them for ten cents each to those 
who were interested in helping the li- 
brary purchase a large American flag. 
The little flag was a receipt for the con- 
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tribution. These flags were on sale at 
the library and in two business places 
down town, where savings banks held 
the money contributed. Bulletins were 
placed in the windows to attract the 
public. In this manner the money was 
soon raised for the purchase of a fine 
large flag which hangs in front of the 
library on a flag pole. 
Margaret Biggert, Librarian, 
Berlin Public Library. 


The Library and the Movies 


In Owen, Wis., the moving picture 
theater has been open only Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. The manager is desir- 
ous of exhibiting the best films, so, at 
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the request of Mrs. Andrews, librarian, 
he is opening the theater an extra even- 
ing each week and securing as far as 
possible, the films she recommends. The 
librarian has clipped lists from the 
Woman’s Home Companion department of 
Better films, for the manager’s use. Half 
the profits made at this extra perform- 
ance are to be given to the library for 
books. 
M. H. 


Additional Free Pamphlet Biographies 

John Lane Company: Theodore Dreiser. 

The Macmillan Company: Russian lit- 
erature; biographies of famous Rus- 
sian authors. 





POETRY GROUPS AND OTHER GROUPS 
COMMISSION LENDS TO LIBRARIES 


Those public libraries which are un- 
able to buy some of the newer books 
on special subects, and there are many 
such libraries in the state, will be in- 
terested in knowing that the Library 
Commission has made provision for 
loaning to them certain groups of 
books, which will prove attractive to 
library patrons. 

Poetry Groups Ready to Lend. The 
Poetry group (see Bulletin, January 
1916, p. 18) has been broken up and is 
now included as part of two new groups 
having twenty volumes each. These 
groups supplement each other, so that 
in a town where there has been decided 
interest in one group, the second one 
can be obtained. The new titles have 
been chosen from the list in the Feb- 
ruary 1917 Bulletin, p. 40. 

“Eye Witness’ Groups for Lending. 
A new group, “Eye-witness Accounts of 
the War,” has been made up, and is 
proving popular. The other war groups 
seem to have served their purpose and 
have been broken up. The Business 
and Vocation groups are still in circu- 
lation, and will be added to as good 
new books are published. 


Both the poetry and the war groups 
are lent for a six-weeks’ period. Ad- 
dress requests for reservations to the 
Traveling Library Department, 604 
University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Plays for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. The demand for plays suitable for 
high school use justifies the commission 
in making provision also for sending 
out collections of plays to the libraries 
for use in the schools of the state. 
The Book Selection and Study Club De- 
partment of the commission has added 
a collection of nearly fifty plays suit- 
able for high school use; and forty vol- 
umes of children’s plays, many of them 
collections. They are for all ages, from 
simple dialogues for primary grades 
up. By means of these collections, 
which will be enlarged as rapidly as 
plays are proved suitable, it is hoped 
that librarians will be able to aid teach- 
ers and leaders of children and young 
people in improving the quality of en- 
tertainment provided. A selection, or 
the lists of titles, will be sent for ex- 
amination to any one upon application 
to the Study Club Department, 206 N. 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 
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STUDY CLUB OUTLINES 


For the convenience of librarians in 
aiding the study clubs in their towns, a 
list of outlines available from the Book 
Selection and Study Club Department is 
here printed. Only those outlines that 
have proved valuable, or that promise to 
be so, have been included. Besides out- 
lines, the department has a large collec- 
tion of printed yearbooks of work done 
by Wisconsin clubs; these are often use- 
ful in showing how an outline can be 
adapted or simplified for a club’s use. 

Outlines are sent for examination, 
either in answer to a request for those 
on definite subjects or for a sample col- 
lection. The one chosen for the club’s 
work can be kept during the year if 
desired; the remainder are returned. In 
the case of printed outlines, the library 
or club often prefers to buy one or more 
copies. For this reason publishers and 
prices are added to purchasable outlines. 
New outlines are being added constantly, 
by purchase and by compilation. The 
department has prepared eleven during 
the last club year, to meet definite needs. 

In nearly every case, libraries have 
been and will be furnished to fit the out- 
lines. Some of the printed ones are too 
indefinite, too full or too wide in range 
for a year’s work without adaptation or 
cutting; for a few subjects there has 
been no demand, and a few are new this 
spring. 

Separate copies of this list will be sent 
on request. 

Printed outlines are indicated by *; 
typed outlines by +. The printed Wis- 
consin Library Commission outlines are 
free in the state; 10c each outside the 


state. For several the sale supply is 
exhausted. 
Art 


American * + 
One-year course 
Two-year course 

Dutch, Flemish, and German * (Bu- 
reau of Univ. Travel) 

English + 


Art (continued) 
French * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Italian * (Wison 15c. See footnote) 
Bible * + (Several outlines) 
Child Study * 
Child Problems * 
Civics 
Active citizenship * (Wilson 25c) 
City beautiful * (Wilson 25c) 
Civic improvement + 
Municipal civics * (Wilson 25c) 
Corrective and Preventive Agencies + 
Drama 
Shakespeare * + (general course and 
studies of individual plays) 
Contemporary drama * (Wilson, 25c) 
Ibsen, Henrik * (Drama _ League 
monthly, April 1917) 
American drama * (Drama League 
monthly, April 1916) 
Contemporary American drama + 
French drama * (Drama League 
monthly, Oct. and Nov. 1916) 
Evolution of social ideals (expressed 
in drama)* (Drama League month- 
ly, Jan. 1917) 
Pageantry * (Drama League month- 
ly, Dec. 1916) 
History, Travel, and Description 
Alaska + 
Canada—History and travel * (Wis. 
Lib. Com.) 
Canada—tTravel + 
Central America + 
China + 
Egypt + 
England 
England—History + 
England—tTravel + 
England and Scotland * (Wis. Lib. 
Com.) 
England and Wales—tTravel * (Wis. 
Lib. Com.) 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales + 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales— 
Travel + 
Europe and international relations + 
France—History * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 





H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
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History, Travel and Description (con- 
tinued) 


Germany—History and description + 
Holland + 


India + 

Italy, Modern—History * (Wis. Lib. 
Com.) 

Japan—History * 

Mexico * + 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark + 
Palestine + 
Panama * (Wilson 15c) 
Russia * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Scotland and Ireland—tTravel * (Wis. 
Lib. Com.) 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales— 
Travel + 
Slav peoples * (Wilson 25c) 
South American * + (Wilson 25c) 
Spain + 
United States—History 
Discovery and exploration * (Wis. 
Lib. Com.) 
Colonial period * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Revolution * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Formation period, 1783-1817 * 
(Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Expansion period, 1817-1860 * 
(Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Civil war and reconstruction, 1860- 
1876 * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
From reconstruction to date, 1876-* 
(Wis. Lib. Com.) 
The new nation, 1873-1917 + 
United States since the Civil War * 
(Wilson 25c) 
United States—-Travel and descrip- 
tion * (Wilson 25c) 
United States — Industries * (Wilson 
15c) 
United States—Possessions + 
Wisconsin * (Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Wisconsin today + 
Home Economics * + 
Dietetics * (Wilson 25c) 
Food and cookery + 
Home economics * + (Wilson 25c) 
Household management + 
Shelter and clothing + 
Immigration and the Immigrant + 
Labor and Industrial Conditions + 
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Literature 
American literature * (Wis. Lib. 
Com.) 
Early American literature * (Wilson 
35c) 


Contemporary American literature * 
(Wilson 35c) 
English literature—Victorian period * 
(Wis. Lib. Com.) 
Contemporary English literature * 
(Wilson 25c) 
Modern novel + 
Short story * (General Federation 
10c) 
The Bible as literature + 
Browning, Robert + 
Dickens, Charles + 
Eliot, George + 
Romola * (Mrs. H .A. Davidson, 
Claremont, Cal., 40c) 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth + 
Scott, Walter + 
Ivanhoe * (Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 
40c) 
Stevenson, Robert Louis + 
Tennyson, Alfred + 
Idyls of the king * (Mrs. H. A. Da- 
vidson, 40c) 
Thackeray, William Makepeace + 
Henry Esmond * (Mrs. H. A. Da- 
vidson, 40c) 
Music 
"American music + 
Grand opera + 
Also outlines of National Federation 
of Musical Clubs; list sent on re- 
quest 
Nature Study *+ 


Pageantry * (Drama League monthly, 
Dec. 1916) 

Problems of the Day * + (Wilson 25c 
—‘Questions of the hour’’) 

Public Health * (Amer. Medical Ass’n, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, free) 

Rural Problems .+ 

Vocational Education and Guidance * 
+ (Wilson 35c) 

Woman Suffrage * (Wilson 25c) 

Women and Children in Industry * 
(Wis. Industrial Com., Madison, free) 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 
the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. A limited number of reprints of these lists can 
be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


War and Peace 


Bourne, R. S., comp. Towards an en- 
during peace. 1916. $36p. Amer. 
ass’n for international conciliation, 
paper, free. 172.4 

About thirty articles by different men on 
the principles of settlement of the war and 

a league of peace, and an appendix contain- 

ing the peace proposals and remedies, both 

international and of the different countries. 

Well worth having. 


“Cosmos.” The basis of durable peace. 
1917. 144p. Scribner, paper, 30c 
net. 172.4 


Articles reprinted from the New York 
Times reviewing “‘the chief conditions bear- 
ing on the possibility of enduring peace and 
a statement of the principles by which ef- 
forts at such a peace must be guided.” 
Said to be “from a source the competence 
and authority of which would be recognized 
in both hemispheres.” ; 


Goldsmith, Robert. A league to enforce 
peace. 1917. 331p. Macmillan 


$1.50 net. 172.4 
An interesting study of “the forces that 
failed” to prevent the war (pacifism, Chris- 
tianity, workers, women, business and di- 
plomacy), a presentation of a “programme 
to prevent war’, and a discussion of “the 
creed of militarism.” Advocates the League 
to Enforce Peace and tells of its purpose, 
beginnings, and methods of work. 


Holmes, J. H. New wars for old. 1916. 
369p. Dodd $1.50 net. 172.4 

The views of an extreme pacifist, who be- 
lieves that “they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” written with the 
desire to “open up, from the deepest moral 
and spiritual viewpoint, the basic questions 
of peace, security, and the law of life itself,” 
and with the conviction that war can never 
be abolished “until mankind is fronted right 
morally.” Only for the thoughtful reader. 


Key, Ellen. War, peace, and the future. 
1916. 2711p. Putnam $1.50 net. 
172.4 


In answer to the question, “In what way 
can humanity prevent war?” Miss Key dis- 
cusses the forces that in cooperation may 
eliminate war—education, the press, diplo- 
macy and statesmanship, and above all, the 
influence of the women who are now ex- 
periencing the full meaning of war. Her 
appeal throughout is to women, to urge 
them to successful effort where men have 
failed. More logical and clear-cut than her 
preceding books. 


History and Travel 
United States ° 


Lewis, Meriwether, & Ordway, John. 
Journals; ed. by M. M. Quaife 
(Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
v. 22) 1916. 447p. illus. maps. 
Wis. State Historical Society, Mad- 
ison, free to libraries in state. 

917.8 


Comprises the journal of Sergeant Ord- 
way and other records of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition which had not been dis- 
covered when the original journals were col- 
lected and edited by Dr. Thwaites in 1904. 
Should be in every library in the state. 
Volume twenty-one was an index to the 
material in the first twenty volumes. 


Pleasants, L. L. Old Virginia days and 
ways. 1916. 165p. George Banta 
publishing co., Menasha, Wis. 

917.55 


The unique family and social life in the 
South “before the war” is pictured in these 
pleasing reminiscences of the mother of one 
of Wisconsin’s librarians, who edits them 
very ably. They give in unpretentious fash- 
ion a good idea of a type of life that has 
a peculiar fascination for women readers 
and that has passed to return no more. 
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Saunders, C. F. Finding the worth 
while in California. 1916. 229p. 
illus. McBride $1 net. 917.94 


Descriptive chapters on the scenery, cities 
and distinctive features of California, from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, on the moun- 


tains, camp life, industries and _ climate. 
Contains a list of books and four sketch 
maps. More interesting than the typical 


guidebook but lacks some of its convenient 
features. 


Steele, D. M. Going abroad overland. 


1917. 1197p. illus. maps. Put- 
nam $1.50 net. 917.3 
The impressions of country and _ people 


during a trip to the Pacific Coast, written 
for a Philadelphia paper by a clergyman 
on vacation. The route is over the Santa 
Fé, and the usual scenic wonders are noted, 
but they are not dwelt on to the exclusion 
of other interesting but less known features, 
The author is a born traveler and imparts 
his pleasure in the day’s run very success- 
fully. Not essential to small libraries but 
readable. 


Europe 
Child, R. W. Potential Russia. 1916. 
221p. Dutton $1.50 net. 914.7 
Journalistic chapters on Russia in war- 


time, written to give Americans an idea of 
her people and spirit as well as of her vast 
resources. Meets the average need better 
than Graham’s books, but has less value. 


Griffis, W. E. Bonnie Scotland and 
what we owe her. 19165. 295p. 
illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 914.1 

A popular and very readable little book 
in which description, persenal impression 
and feeling, history and literary records, 
and present-day life and industries are in- 
terwoven. 


Robertson, C. G., & Bartholomew, J. G. 
Historical atlas of modern Europe 


from 1789 to 1914. 1915. 24p. 
36 maps. Oxford univ. press $1.15 
net. 911 


Perhaps this would be considered an ex- 
travagance in most small libraries, but it 
would certainly have enough use at the 
present time to warrant its purchase in 
some, in case the library has no earlier 
historical atlas. The thirty-six maps are 
excellent typographically and in size (about 
9x12 inches) and there is a good explan- 
atory chapter (18p). 
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The national being, by 
A. EB. 1916. 176p. Macmillan 
$1.35 net. 941.5 


A brilliant, philosophic study of the ideal 
commonwealth for the Irish people. The 
discussion of rural, agricultural, and labor 
problems have special reference to condi- 
tions in Ireland, but they are applicable in 
considerable degree to any country. It 
would be a pity if any serious student of 
these problems should be deprived of this 
remarkably stimulating and original work, 
which is notable for its literary quality. 


Russell, G. W. 


European War 


Bairnsfather, Bruce. Bullets and bil- 
lets. 1917. 286p. illus. Putnam 
$1.50 net. 949.913 


commonplace account of the 
writer’s experience with the British army 
in Belgium in the winter of 1914, accom- 
panied by eighteen reproductions of his fa- 
mous crayon sketches showing the ludicrous 
side of the life of the “Bills”, “Berts’” and 
“Alfs’” of the army-—soldiers who take wind 
and water, lack of food and warmth, and all 
the other results of unpreparedness with 
philosophic calm and show the reputed 
ndaptability of Tommy Atkins to the hour’s 


need. 


A rather 


to the Dardanelles. 
Dutton 60c net. 
940.913 
A light-hearted English boy’s account of 
his experience in the war, from the mobil- 
ization of the Dartmouth cadets to his res- 
cue from his sinking ship and return home. 
The interesting foreword by his mother 
shows fhe attitude of those who do not fight 
but give their all. Make-up and binding 
very pcor. ; 


Dartmouth 
174p. 


From 
1916. 


‘ 
A student in arms. 
Dutton $1.50 net. 
940.913 
The war has given us no other book like 
this. It is worthy to stand beside Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnets as an expression of the 
spiritual attitude of England’s educated and 
gifted young men. He interprets his own 
mental state and that of the average sol- 
dier with originality, a fine sense of justice, 
humor and a feeling for the war’s spiritual 
values which fortunately he is well equip- 
ped to express. 


Donald. 
290p. 


Hankey, 
1917. 
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Hay, Ian, pseud. Getting together. 1917. 
91p. Doubleday & Houghton 50c 
net. 940.913 


A little book in which the author answers 
in happy style the questions asked him dur- 
ing his lecture tour in the United States. 
Written to help clarify some of the difficul- 
ties arising from a lack of understanding 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. 


Low, Sydney. Italy in the war. 1916. 
$16p. illus. maps. Longmans 
$1.75 net. 940.913 

A good survey of Italy’s part in the war, 
written from a tour of inspection in the 
summer of 1916. The cuuses and motives 
leading Italy to enter the war are discussed. 

The picturesque and perilous Alpine fight- 

ing is well shown in photographic repro- 

ductions. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Sea warfare. 1917. 
222p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 
940.913 
Contains “Fringes of the fleet’ (pub- 
lished separately), “Tales of ‘the trade,’” 
and “Destroyers at Jutland.” These im- 
pressions of the fleet, submarine and de- 
stroyer service of the British navy have an 
atmosphere and flavor of their own; they 
sometimes seem tenuous and even confused, 
but their effect is cumulative, the significant 
though often slight incidents related remain 
in the memory, and we conclude, with the 
author, that “the Navy is very old and very 
wise.” 


Palmer, Frederick. My second year of 
the war. 1917. 404p. Dodd $1.50 
net. $40.913 


A full account of the details of the bat- 
tles of the Somme as they impressed a sea- 
soned war-correspondent who had the ad- 
vantage of the freedom of the field and a 
wide acquaintance with commanding officers 
and headquarters. France, the French peo- 
ple and their spirit are engaging subjects 
with Mr. Palmer and he loses no occasion 
to wax eloquent over them. 


Powers, H. H. The things men fight 
for. 1916. 382p. maps. Macmil- 
lan $1.50 net. 940.913 
“An extremely clear and striking presen- 
tation of the war-situation from the view- 
point of each country, with brief but perti- 
nent and illuminating discussions on war in 
general. Absolutely dispassionate, it offers 
the thoughtful reader a most helpful survey 
of the present grave crisis. Covers the 
same ground as The map of Europe, but is 
more forceful and comprehensive.” 


April, 1917 


Swope, H. B. Inside the German Em- 
pire in the third year of the war. 


1917. 366p. Century $2 net. 
940.913 


A New York World reporter’s account of 
what he saw during a three months’ visit 
in Germany late in 1916, with “unusual op- 
portunities for observation and informa- 
tion.” He announces himself to be “both 
an American and a neutral, but one who, 
without leanings toward either side, has 
deep sympathy for both,” and his readable 
chapters bear out his statement. Rather 
expensive for the small library considering 
that the conditions described are transitory. 


Winslow, C. D. With the French fly- 
ing corps. 1917. 226p._ illus. 
Scribner $1.25 net. 940.913 

An excellent account of the training the 
author was given in the French schools, fol- 
lowed by his experience in the Verdun sec- 
tor, which makes thrilling reading for boys. 

McConnell’s Flying for France (Doubleday, 

1917, $1 net) is a North Carolinian’s slight 

but very readable account of his service 

with the same American “Escadrille” at 

Verdun, in company with Thaw, Chapman, 

Rockwell, Prince and others whose names 

are first among American “flyers.” 


Ancient Times 


Banks, E. J. The seven wonders of the 
ancient world. 1916. 187p. illus. 
maps. Putnam $1.50 net. 913.3 

The field director of the Babylonian Ex- 
pedition of the University of Chicago de- 
scribes each of the Seven Wonders inter- 
estingly, from first-hand observation sup- 
plemented by historical and archeological 
knowledge. 

' 


Breasted, J. H. Ancient times: a his- 
tory of the early world. 1916. 
742p. illus. maps. Ginn $1.60 net. 

930 

An excellent text, designed for high-schoo} 

use, in which, against a framework of poli- 
tical organization and historical events, the 
life of man as expressed in society, indus- 
try, commerce, religion, art and literature is 
projected for each civilization of ancient 
times. The author’s’ conviction that a 
knowledge of the surviving monuments is 
necessary to make ancient history “a very 
real story even to young students” has led 
to the very full and excellent illustrations— 
many text drawings, eight colored plates 
and over fifty maps and plans, 
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Other Countries 


Alston, Madeline. From the heart of 
the veld. 1916. 2538p. Lane 
$1.25 net. 916.8 

Familiar talks reflecting the life ard 
thought of an educated, independent-think- 
ing and fine-minded Englishwoman living 
amid the isolation of an African veld. Her 
resources of housekeeping, gardening, read- 
ing, child-care, ete, are interestingly 
sketched, and chapters on “Wanderings 
here and there” and a return to England 
in war-time complete an unusual book, 
which any educated woman will enjoy. 


Anderson, Mrs. I. W. The spell of the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philip- 
pines. 1916. 3873p. maps. Page 
$2.50 net. 919.69 

A foreign-travel book of the old type, en- 
thusiastic over the picturesque features and 
describing meetings with prominent persons 
and social events, but overlooking for the 
most part the significant things that make 
for a better understanding of a country. 

The section on the Philippines (two thirds 

of the book) is somewhat more of a con- 

tribution. Interesting sepia and colored il- 

lustrations. 


Gibbons, H. A. The new map of Africa. 
1916. 503p. maps. Century $2 
net. 960 
A companion volume to The new map of 
Europe, intended to give a popular under- 
standable first sketch of social and economic 
conditions in Africa and an outline picture 
of the international rivalries in the conti- 
nent during the first decade and a half of 
the present century. It makes no preten- 
sions to being documented and does not en- 
ter deeply into the many controversial sub- 
jects. 


Speer, R. E. The unity of the Ameri- 
cas. 1916. 115p. Missionary edu- 
cation movement 25c. 918 

A brief survey of the political, commer- 
cial, educational and religious status of the 

Latin-American countries, written to show 

that if “we have some things which can be 

of service to our neighbors, they also have 
something to teach us” and to quicken the 
desire for greater unity. 


Whitney, Caspar. What’s the matter 
with Mexico? 1916. 213p. Mac- 
millan 50c net. 917.2 

Mr. Whitney regards the war in Mexico 
as of purely political origin and believes 
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that the only thing that can bring order out 
of the chaos is a strong dictatorship, either 
at the hand of another Diaz or through 
outside interference. He bases his sugges- 
tions as to “what Mexico needs” on “pro- 
longed study of her history and on personal 
experiences within her troubled borders.” 


Biography 


Lane, R. W. Henry Ford’s own story. 
1917. 162p. Century $1 net. 
921 
From data furnished by Mr. Ford, the 
author has evolved a “free-hand chronolog- 
ical account of the man’s channels of activ- 
ity through which he has traveled to the 
eminence that is now his.” Written in ex- 
tremely popular and simple style, it is spe- 
cially adapted to the uneducated or young 
reader. 


Richards, Mrs. L. E. Elizabeth Fry: 
the angel of the prisons. 1916. 
205p. Appleton $1.25 net. 921 

A popular, entertainingly written biog- 
raphy, designed for young girls. It is, how- 
ever, less suitable for the youthful than for 
the adult mind because of the introspective 
nature of Mrs. Fry’s journals, and the un- 
familiar people and customs to which there 
is frequent reference, 


Fiction 


Abbott, E. H. The stingy receiver. 
1917. 162p. Century $1 net. 

“A wealthy invalid has found only ‘stingy 
receivers’ of her many gifts. She decides to 
convert an unwilling young physician into 
one who will share the joy he has gained 
from the gifts Ne has received. Her gift to 
him is a grand piano though he does not 
know a note of music. His consternation 
over the gift leads to a pretty romance and 
of course the accomplishment of the in- 
valid’s purpose.” 


Bell, J. J. Till the clock stops. 1917. 
305p. Duffield $1.35 net. 

Fantastic tale of a shrewd old Scotchman 
who, after his death, through the clever 
mechanism of a clock, outwits his rascally, 
thieving lawyers and saves for his absent 
nephew his immense wealth in diamonds. 


Buchan, John. Greenmantle. 1916. 
3845p. Doran $1.35 net. 

A war detective story, relating the dan- 

gerous and complex adventures of two Eng- 

lish officers and an American bent on war 
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experiences, who, pursuing different ways 
and means, try to run down in eastern Eu. 
rope a plot for a “holy war” by which the 
Central Powers should profit. The reader 
follows the teller of the tale through hair- 
breadth escapes and many disguises in Ger- 
many, down fhe Dantbe, ta Constantinople, 
and finally to the battlefield at Erzerum, 
where the Russian victory is due to the 
quick wit and bravery of the three. 


Buckrose, J. E. pseud. Matchmakers. 
1916. 309p. Doran $1.35 net. 
“Simple, pretty tale of English village 
folk, who try to further a match between 
their adored Miss Peggy, the vicar’s daugh- 
ter, and the new squire. Humorous and 
touching by turns, with some excellent char- 

acterizations.”’ 


Hay, Ian, pseud. Pip. 1917. 362p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 

Follows the career of a supposedly typic- 
ally English boy from nursery days, through 
his public-school life, his later career as a 
cricketeer and to his happy marriage. As 
a school story it is inferior to David Blaize, 
and the detailed description of cricket con- 
tests are beyond the American reader, but 
it is nevertheless a story of decided interest. 


Hurst, Fannie. Every soul hath its 
song. 1916. 3877p. Harper $1.30 
net. 

Stories of work on the lower East Side 
in New York, most of them portraying the 
family life of the German Jews. Unusually 
good of their kind, and worthy to stand be- 
side Potash and Perlmutter. Appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post. 

i 

Johnston, William. ‘“Limpy.” 1917 
8334p. Little $1.35 net. 

Pathetic story of a little crippled boy 
whose soul is too valiant to permit him to 
be “the killed and wounded” in the war-play 
of his thoughtless playmates, and whose 
friendship with a one-legged Civil War vet- 
eran is his chief joy. 


i 
Kelland, C. B. Sudden Jim. 1917. 
286p. Harper $1.35 net. 

Suddenly bequeathed a large clothespin 
factory in the Michigan woods, a young 
man to his surprise finds the work congenial, 
and the quality which gives him his appel- 
lation saves him and his business in sev- 
eral close calls at the hands of his enemies 
and business rivals. A good, lively story. 
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Kerr, Sophie. The blue envelope. 
1917. 304p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 
A girl of nineteen is thrown on her own 
resources by her guardian, tu save her from 
marrying a worthless man. As _ stenog- 
rapher to a chemist, she outwits a foreign 
agent’s attempt to steal a valuable formula. 
A light but well told story. Appeared in the 
Woman’s Hone Companion. 


Lewis, Sinclair. The job. 1917. 327p. 
Harper $1.35 net. 

An absorbing, realistic story of the ex- 
periences of a young woman who, withour 
adequate preparation, enters the business 
world in New York City as a novice and 
gradually works her way into a position of 
responsibility. What she encounters by the 
way, through being a woman in man’s 
world, and her outlook on that world makes 
the story, which reads like a true one but 
is hardly pleasing enough to attract the 
ordinary novel-reader. 


Lowe, Corinne. Confessions of a social 
secretary. 1917. 256p. Harper 
$1.25 net. 

A disillusioning portrayal of the “Four 
Hundred” by the social secretary of a 
wealthy woman. The routine of life in a 
multi-millionaire’s family, in a New York 
mansion, in a country home on the Hudson 
and at a Newport villa will interest people 
who like to know the details of “how the 
other half lives.’ 


Marquis, Don. Hermione. 1916. 
188p. Appleton $1.35 net. 

These comments of a society girl of neg- 
ligible brain-power on the intellectual mat- 
ters taken up in the “Little Group of Seri- 
ous Thinkers” to which she belongs will give 
real joy to those who have knowledge 
enough of the fads the author is satirizing 
to appreciate his cleverness. To be read 
aloud in small doses. 


Nesbit, E. The incredible honeymoon. 
1916. 316p. Harper $1.30 net. 

Something of the charm of The beloved 
vagabond attaches to this pretty story of a 
nice young Englishman, just come _ into 
some property and indulging himself in a 
roving vacation, and an equally nice giri, 
whose circumstances lead her to share in 
the happy wanderings which occupy most 
of the book. Its incredibility is not at all 
disturbing. 


At ante i gc > 
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O’Brien, E. J., ed. Best short stories of 
1916. 1917. 472p. Small $1.50 
net. 

From 2,500 short stories published during 
1916, and read by Mr. O’Brien, he has se- 
lected twenty to reprint as of highest merit 
and has made a “Roll of honor” of seventy- 
six authors and fifty-two of their stories 
as “the best.” There follows an index of 
short stortés published in magazines during 
the year. More valuable for the literature 
student than for the fiction-reader. 


Pier, <A. S. Jerry. 1917. 403p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 

“Spirited story of an ambitious young 
Irishman who loses his position as an iron 
worker when the mill-hands strike. How 
he succeeds in getttng a position on the po- 
lice force of a great city, and how his sym- 
pathy for a friend involves him in a mur- 
der trial, make thrilling reading.” 


Reid, Forrest. The spring song. 1917. 
312p. Houghton $1.40 net. 

A sympathetic, rather subtle delineation 
of the inner life of a twelve-year-old Eng- 
lish boy who, surrounded by the average 
practical home-l?fe, has visions and dreams 
dreams. He becomes mysteriously ill, and 
another youth with a Sherlock Holmes in- 
stinct discovers the cause in the hypnotic 
influence a deranged musician has exerted 
ever the boy. 


Selincourt, Hugh de. A soldier of life. 
1917. 326p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
An educated young Englishman returning 
home maimed from the war, is forced to 
fight in a new cause—the sanity of his mind 
and spirit. His struggles for a _ clarified 
and purified vision of life and its meaning, 
amd the final emergence of his desire to be 
“a good soldier of life,” as he has been “a 
feeble soldier of death,” seem to symbolize 
the possible spiritual experience of England 
after the war. The meaning is somewhat 
vague, but the story is nevertheless a very 
much worth while one for thoughtful read-: 
ers; the actual war runs as a dark thread 
through its whole fabric. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by 
Marion Humble. 
Balch, Ernest. Amateur circus life. 
1916. 190p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. 613 


A practical, well illustrated book for par- 
ents and instructors to use, to further phy- 
sical development ‘of boys and girls by 
means of scientific acrobatic stunts. At 
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least one leader of boys testifies that it 
would be useful and not dangerous for the 
boys themselves. 


Forman, S. E. First lessons in American 

history. 1916. 343p. Century 

65c net. 973 

A satisfactory history for fourth and fifth 
grades. “The story centers around the men 
who have been leaders in American life.” 


Hall, Jennie. Our ancestors in Europe. 
1916. 428p. illus. Silver 76c 

net. 940 
Fuller than Gordy’s American beginnings 
in Europe (Scribner 75c) and profusely il- 
lustrated from material contemporary with 
the periods described. For sixth grade up. 


Kinne, Helen, & Cooley, A. M. Clothing 
and health (Home-making series) 
1916. 302p. illus. Macmillan 65c 
net. 640 

For use in elementary schools, specially 
rural schools. Includes instruction and in- 
formation about simple sewing and mend- 
ing, garment making, textile manufacture, 
selection and purchase of materials and of 
ready-made clothing. Lessons and ques- 
tions make it a useful textbook, or it can 
be used in the home, 


Food and health (Home-mak- 
ing series) 1916. 312p. illus. 
Macmillan 65c net. 640 

Interesting for school or home use, and 
valuable because of its simple and well- 
illustrated instructions for cooking, plan- 
ning meals, buying and caring for food. 


Mackay, C. D. The forest princess. 
1916. 181p. Holt $1.35 net. 

793 

Six masques for community use, an in- 

troductory article on the revival of the 

masque, and notes on music and costumes. 

Includes two Christmas masques, one Dan- 
ish, and a Japanese masque. 





Memorial day pageant. 1916. 
29p. Harper, paper, 25c net. 793 

A simple and very effective pageant, with 
definite suggestions of costumes, and inci- 


dental music. Many patriotic songs intro- 
duced. 


Pressey, Park. A vocational reader. 
1916. 244p. illus. Rand 75c net. 


170 

Brief articles and poems about various 

occupations, and about men and women who 

have attained success in their life-work. In- 

teresting and stimulating reading, for boys 
and girls in fifth grade and up. 
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Seton, E. T. The woodcraft manual for 


girls. 1916. 424p. illus. Double- 
day, paper, 40c net. 790 
The official manual of the Woodcraft 


League, useful for members of the league, 
for Campfire Girls, or for any one wishing 
information about woodlore, campcraft, out- 
door games and dances, camp-fire stories 


and songs. 

Warren, Mrs. M. L. (R.) Little pio- 
neers. 1916. 253p. illus. Rand 
45c. 973.2 


Very natural “fact-stories” of the Puri- 
tans during their first year in New England. 
Written from the point of view of the child 
pioneer, and suitable for children in fourth 
and fifth grades, 


Whitman, G. I. The shepherd of the 

ocean. 431p. illus. Stokes $1.35 

net. 920 

For older boys and girls, five interesting 

stories about characters of English and 

French history. Good for use in reading 
clubs. 


Wood, P. B. Dramatic reader. 1916. 
341p. Longmans 60c net. 812 

For dramatic reading in upper grades and 
high school. The scenes given preserve the 
author’s words and give continuity of story. 
Includes Standish of Standish, Sevenoaks, 


The Pilot, I'he Talisman, Lorna Doone. 
Biographical and explanatory notes for each. 
Stories 
Bradley, Will. Wonder-box stories. 

1916. 154p. illus. Century $1 
net. 
Fanciful stories suggestive of Howard 


Pyle’s in their use of familiar old plots an® 
clever modern phrases. Good for _ story 
hour, 
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Case, C. M. The banner of the White 
horse. 1916. 235p. illus. Scrib- 


ner $1 net. 

A story of the Saxons in England, writ- 
ten by a teacher, used to supplement Wulf, 
the Saxon boy in Jane Andrews’ Ten boys 
on the road from long ago to now. 


Eaton, W. P. Peanut—cub reporter. 
1916. 300p. Wilde $1 net. 

An unusually good story of Peanut’s re- 
sourcefulness as a reporter on a small town 
paper, and his later job on a New York 
paper. Shows the value of boy scout train- 
ing in business, and is a good picture of 
newspaper making. 


Gautier, Judith. The memoirs of a 
white elephant. 1916. 233p. 
illus. Duffield $1.50 net. 


Translated from the French. An unusu- 
ally interesting imaginative story in which 
“Iravata,” the famous white elephant of In- 
dia, tells in memoirs of his adventures, his 
guardianship of the Princess Pawati, his 
feats in war and the circus. Use after Kip- 
ling’s Toomai of the Elephants in his Jungle 
Book. : 


The new 
1916. 


Robbins, May, and others. 
Barnes readers: primer. 
96p. illus. Barnes 32c net. 

Primer, and book one at same price, con- 
tains attractively illustrated and well se- 
lected stories and fables. A few poems in- 
cluded. Word lists. For youngest readers. 

Schayer, E. R. The good loser. 1917. 
59p. illus. McKay 50c net. 

A good short story, of the way a national 
champion teaches an eleven-year-old boy 
how to play tennis. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


A selected list of books and pamphlets for the housewife and visiting housekeeper. 
Compiled by Elva L. Bascom, with the aid of the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Wisconsin ‘and the Home Economics Office of the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 


Conley, Emma. Nutrition and diet. 
1913. 208p. illus. Amer. bk. co. 
60c net. 


This little book, written for grade cook- 
ing classes, is recommended as being prefer- 
able to the more ambitious works on nutri- 
tion for the average housewife because of 
its simplicity and practicability and its eco- 
nomical menus. Meals cannot safely be 
cheapened by eliminating the more expen- 
sive foods without a knowledge of food val- 
ues. See also Stiles. 


{ 

Cooper, L. F. The new cookery. 3d 
ed. 1916. 402p. Good health 
pub. co. $1.50 net. 

“A very practical book devoted entirely to 
the non-meat cookery. While it advocates 
some of the Battle Creek Sanitarium prod- 
ucts, the bulk of the book is given over to 
material that can be found in any market. 
In connection with all of the receipts are 
tables giving the food value and heat value 
of the resulting products.” 


4 


Davenport, Mrs. Laura, comp. The 
small family cook book. 256p. 
illus. 1910. Reilly & Britton 
$1.25 net. 

“Compiled with particular reference to 
economy in the kitchen and reducing the 
eost of living. Special recipes for making 
palatable the less costly—but not less nutri- 
tious—cuts of beef, mutton, etc.” 


Gibbs, W. S., comp. Economical cook- 
ing: planned for two or more per- 
sons. 1912. 157p. N. Y. book 
co. 15c net. 


“Compiled from many sources and espe- 
cially devised to reduce the cost of living.” 


— — Lessons in the proper feeding of 

the family. Rev. ed. 1911. 53p. 

N. Y. Ass’n for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, 25c (paper) 

Very practical, telling what to buy, what 


food should do, how to cook meat, dishes to 
take the place of meat, etc. 


Gillmore, M. M. Meatless cookery. 
1914. 352p. Dutton $2 net. 

A generous collection of recipes, and some 
menus, for the guidance of housekeepers 
who wish to provide a well balanced but 
meatless diet. Contains good combinations 
of vegetables. 


Harbison, E. G., comp. Low cost recipes. 
1914. 208p. Jacobs 75c net. 
A cookbook of the usual type and ar: 
rangement, but including only recipes of the 
less expensive kind. 


‘ 
Herrick, Mrs. C. T. Liberal living upon 


narrow means. 1890. 275p. 
Houghton $1 net. 
Still useful despite its date. Contains 


good menus for dinners, hints for summer 
diet, food for the sick, etc. 


Isola, Antonia. Simple Italian cookery. 
1912. 68p. Harper 50c net. 

Useful not only for Italian famiilies but 
also for its suggestions of simple dishes for 
American homes. 

Keoleian, A. H. The Oriental cook book. 
1913. 349p. Sully & Kleinteich 
$1.25 net. 

“An American cookbook in which em- 
rhasis is placed upon the use of mutton as 
a flavor in so-called meat dishes in which 
vegetables form the bulk of the finished 
food product. It is, therefore, economical.” 


Kinne, Helen, & Cooley, A. F. Foods 
and household management. 1914. 
401p. illus. Macmillan $1.10 net. 

Though a high-school teat, of value to 
the housewife. All phases of the food ques- 
tion are considered—materials, cooking, 
preservation, cost, menus. The valuable 
government charts on food values are re- 
produced. 


Nesbitt, Florence. Low cost cooking. 
1915. 127p. American school of 
home economics 50c net. 

Very practical aid for the housewife who 
is studying to reduce her food bill or for 
the visiting housekeeper. All ways of plan- 
ning economically and buying cheaply are 
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considered, while at the same time the 
necessity of a nutritious, well-balanced diet 
is kept in mind. Recipes and menus are 
given. 


Robinson, E. R., & Hammel, H. G. Les- 
sons in cooking, through prepara- 
tion of meals. 1912. 467p. Ameri- 
can school of home economics $2 


net. 

“This book includes bills of fare for 
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each month there are suggestions for re- 
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Rose, M. S. Feeding the family. 1916. 

449p. Macmillan $2.10 net. 

The most comprehensive work in this list, 
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cookbook. 1915. 306p. National 


printing co. $1 net. 

“A compilation of favorite Bohemian re- 
ceipts. Emphasizes the use of the cheaper 
meats, such as veal, mutton, lamb, and fish. 
While the methods of ccokery advocated 
take a somewhat longer time than the ordi- 
nary rules for American cookery, the re- 
sulting product is worth the added time 
necessary to prepare the material.” 

‘ 
Smith, F. L. Recipes and menus for 
fifty. 1913. 246p. Whitcomb & 


Barrows $1.50 net. 

“The value of this book lies in the fact 
that all of the recipes are good and their 
cost is limited. At the end there are bills 
of fare for autumn, winter, spring and 
summer. Of value in institutions or wher- 
ever the number to be fed is large.” 


Stiles, P.G. An adequate diet (Harvard 
health talks). 1916. 48p. Har- 
vard univ. press 50c net. 

Admirable presentation in very brief form 
of the questions pertaining toe food and its 
constituents and its adaptation to the needs 
of the human mechanism. Suited to the 
educated woman who wants the result of 
the latest scientific research. 
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